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For Friends’ Review. 
WILLIAM J. ALLINSON. 


William J. Allinson, son of James and 
Bernice Allinson, was born in Philadelphia, 
the 3lst of Tenth month, 1810. By the 
death of his excellent father, Eighth month 
14th, 1811, his mother was left with the care 
of three small children, to whose welfare she 
was most assiduously devoted. Residing in a 
house adjoining that of Rebecca Jones, her 
adopted mother, a door communicated be 
tween them. Here, in the presence of this 
dear friend, his early days were passed ; and 
being a child of sprightly disposition and 
sweet temper, he became an object of great 
delight to her. Affection for her memory 
was to him a pure and life long pleasure; and 
in 1849 he published a volume of interesting 
memoirs of R. Jones, in which he refers to 
her death, Fourth month 10th, 1817, as his 
“earliest grief.” Of a quick, susceptible 
nature, he could not be uninfluenced by the 
frequent visits paid to this diguified “ mother 
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in Israel” by the gifted and dedicated Friends 
who went to enjoy her converse or to obtain 
her counsel. These salutary impressions 
were continued at the residence of his grand- 
mother Allinson, in Burlington, when attend- 
ing school, or in prolonged visits. 

His apprenticeship with William Scatter- 
good, from 1825 to 1831, included the excit- 
ing era of the sad separation of 1827, with 
the incidents of which he became familiar. 

On his establishment in the drug business in 
Burlington in 1832, he became a member of 
the family of his venerable uncle William, 


r.773|jand his aunts Mary, Elizabeth and Sibyl 
‘| Allinson, whose hospitable house welcomed 
-|many of the excellent of the earth, with 


whom they were themselves justly classed. 
He delighted to avail himself of the oppoer- 
tunity thus afforded of familiar intercourse 
with such Friends as John Cox, Peter and 
Abigail Barker, Stephen and Rebecca Grellet, 
Samuel Emlen, Richard and Abigail Mott, 
&c.; and of them all it may be said that he 


.| repaid their lessons of wisdom by his reverent 


love and attention, and in the case of several 
of them, by his tender, almost filial, care in 
their declining years. As the result of this 
training, followed an intimate acquaintance 
with many of the prominent Friends of his 
own time, as well as with the personal his- 
tory of those of the preceding generation, 
strengthening his attachment to the Society 
of Friends, and remarkably fitting him to 
chronicle events of great moment, while the 
precious doctrines and distinguishing views 
which had been taught him from childhood 
were adopted with thankful heartiness by his 
mature judgment. 

He very early in life evinced a fondness 
for literature, committing to memory, with 
little effurt, poetical passages from the best 
writers, and from about his tenth year often 
enlivened the circle of his friends with his 
own attempts at versification. His facility 
in such composition induced many sparkling 
effusions, having their origin in pleasant and 
affectionate intercourse with those about him. 
As he advanced in serious thoughtfulness, 
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these playful sallies gave place to essays of 
= import, and to efforts to build up the 
ingdom of our Holy Redeemer. 

At this critical period, turning from the 
allurements of gay and fascinating associa- 
tions which courted his society, and yielding 
to the operation and renewing of the Holy 
Spirit, W. J. A. dedicated the powers of his 
mind, a retentive memory and extensive 
reading, to the clear and full enunciation of 
Gospel truth. When called upon to exercise 
his remarkable aptitude of expression in the 
utterance of convictions of right, which he 
was ever ready to maintain, he was consider- 
ate of the feelings of those from whom dis- 
sent became to him a duty. He was no 
sycophant, or time server, and could not brook 
to sail under false colors. His opinions upon 
religious and moral questions were arrived at 
after independent thought, and his reverence 
for the right and true made him adhere to 
them without regard to popular clamor or 
adverse influences. This moral courage, 
whilst it sometimes subjected him to vehe- 
ment hostility, was, nevertheless, with all 
noble minds, a passport to respect and honor. 

When after his marriage in 1839, continu- 
ing to reside in the home of his ancestors, it 
was ever a delight with him still to welcome 
the ambassadors of Christ—ready, notwith- 
standing almost constant physical suffering 
to wait on them with alacrity, and to bind up 
their wounds, bidding them good speed in the 
name of Him who had put them forth. 
Many, throughout this and other lands, have 
borne testimony to the help of an untiring 
sympathy, which, to the extent of his ca 
pacity, was freely given with true Christian 
courtesy, leading, in many instances, to mu- 
tual and enduring interest and regard. 

From boyhood W. J. A. was an unflinch- 
ing advocate of temperance, always using his 
influence to promote the uplifting of a pure 
standard on this vital subject within the pre- 
cincts of our own religious Society, and he la- 
bored with tongue and pen in several of ‘the 
organizations of the day, to promoe the 
cause among his fellow men. 

“Remembering those in bonds as bound 
with them,” he was, through life, the friend 
of the oppressed of every clime; and, during 
a period when it was not a popular subject 
even with many Christian prof ssors, was ac 
tively engaged with other devoted co laborers 
in sustaining an uncompromising periodical, 
the “ Non-Slaveholder.” 

For the dear children and youth he 
was deeply interested in the promotion of 
their best interests, and used his pen to 
provide mental aliment for this class through 
the columns of the “ Morning Dew.” In 
addition to many shorter publications, an 
interesting series of articles in ‘‘ Friends’ Re- 
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view,” portraying the life of his ancestor 
David Cooper, is worthy of mention, as 
also his public addresses, entitled: “ Right 
in the Abstract,” “ Quakerism Vital,” “One 
Baptism,” and “The Early Church,” all sub- 
sequently printed in pamphlet form. 

The poor, the destitute, and the afflicted 
had in him ever atrue friend; and his kindly 
ministrations to the needs of a common hu- 
manity were cordially valued, alike in the 
smitten abodes of opulence or of poverty, his 
facile mind devising modes of relief, or pre- 
senting Christian consolation. 

For many years he actively participated 
in the cause of “ Friends’ Auxiliary Bible 
and Tract Societies,” in which he took a deep 
interest. Firmly attached to our religious 
principles, and the Society representing them, 
as a part of the Church universal, bought 
with the precious blood of Him who died that 
we might live, W. J. A. cordially recognized 
all followers of the same Lord under every 
name, whose fruits were brought forth to the 
glory of the Father; and not unfrequently he 
was aided in the varied forms of moral war- 
fare by the hearty co operation of faithful 
men belonging to various denominations. 
The warm and enduring friendship of a 
number of these was strengthened by his 
maintenance of the peculiar testimonies of 
Friends, for which he was remarkable even 
asa boy. Consistent adherence to religious 
convictions always wins respect. 

Called, in 1867, to the responsible and dif- 
ficult position of Editor of ‘Friends’ Review,” 
it was his earnest effort to promote, through 
its pages, the welfare and harmony of the So- 
ciety. Those who witnessed his earnest solici- 
tude for the spiritual health of the members, 
during a period of great diversity of senti- 
ment, can testify to his unswerving fidelity 
and holy boldness in discharging apprehended 
duty, not only in his position as Editor, but 
at o.her times—being, as an experienced 
Friend remarks, “ valiant for the truth, firm 
in maintaining it, steady in his testimony to 
it, patient in suffering for it, immovable as 
a rock.” His strong, racy editorials, often 
admirably adapted to the needs of the day, 
were earnestly looked for in many households 
from Maine to Kansas, as watchwords of 
cheer or of warning. Often engaged in prayer- 
ful seeking at the Source of that wisdom which 
is from above, he was enabled, through Di- 
vine grace, to bring forth out of the treasury, 
as a scribe well instructed, things new and 
old. to the edifying of the body in love. This 
service to the church, often performed amid 
great bodily infirmity, with a humbling sense 
of his own frailty, was to close with an ac- 
ceptance of the sweet will of the Great Head 
over all things, who can dispense with instru- 
ments, even as He qualifieswhom He pleases. 
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In meetings for the maintenance of the 
discipline he was often eminently useful, be- 
ing particular that its provisions should be 
faithfully carried out, yet exceedingly tender, 
in a epirit of restoring love, towards offenders 
who were the recipients of his Christian care 
and concern, to their comfort and help. 

His physical powers becoming unequal to 
the constantly recurring demands upon him, 
a day of unavoidable exhaustion in Second 
mouth, 1872, was followed by a slight para- 
lytic affection. In the Fourth month, after 
an occasion of deep feeling and much exer- 
tion, a second attack permanently disabled 
his right side, rendering writing and locomo 
tion difficult. Through more than two years 
of declining strength, peculiarly humbling 
to one of his active temperament, his mind 
was often exercised to await patiently the 
coming of his Lord, continuing to attend 
meetings for worship whenever an interval of 
comparative ease allowed it; and when pre- 
vented from attending with the congregation, 
he was permitted at times to realize that wor- 
ship of our Heavenly Father is not confined 
to an appointed hour, or a particular spot. 

Through wearisome days and languishing 
nights, the tender regard of a compassionate 
High Priest was not withheld; and the ador- 
ing language arose on one occasion, “ Won- 
derful! wouderful! that such mercy should 
beextended to me! even tome!” And raised 
above the conflict that attended many sleep- 
less hours, he would exclaim, “Oh! give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is good !” 

“* Love to God,” and “ Letters on Redemp- 
tion,” by J. J. Gurney, “ Piety Promoted,” 
“Christus Consolator,’’ and the “ Celestial 
Country,” with, above all, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, were the companions of his waning 
hours, and he listened with vivid interest to 
Colquhoun’s sketch of John Wesley’s life and 
labors, a few days previous to the opening to 
him, as we reverently trust, of the Lamb’s 
book of Life 

Often contrited in tenderness and humilia 
tion of spirit, love for his friends abounded, 
and breathings of fellowship with the Lord’s 
anointed messengers continued to be a loved 
employ,—frequently encouraging these to fill 
up their measure of service, and the sufferings 
which remain, for the body’s sake, while to 
them it is yet day. 

A short time previous to his decease, re 


ferring to the foundation on the Rock of | 


Ages, and his uneasiness lest one who visited 


him might come short of the glory of God | 


through unbelief, he said: “I trust what this 
poor hand has written in other days will now 
stand for my testimony for the truth as it is 
in Jesus,” 

Peace, such as the world cannot bestow, 
hovered around the dying couch, and when 





utterance had nearly failed, assent was given 
to the “perfect peace” bequeathed to the 
trusting believer whose mind is stayed on 
Eternal Love. With an inexpressible yearn- 
ing of heart over those he was about to leave, 
in whom were rooted the strongest fibres of 
human affection, the last farewell was spoken, 
blended with a fervent blessing invoked from 
on high. 

Falling sweetly asleep, Sixth month 11th, 
1874, in that dear Saviour whom not having 
seen he loved, we thankfully believe he now 
rejoicingly joins in the unbruken anthem of 
praise to Him who sitteth upon the throne; 
ascribing with the multitude come out of 
great tribulation, a glad hallelujah unto the 
Lord God and the Lamb. 


“For him, all-sufficient Thy blest mediation, 
For him, everlasting Thy perfect Salvation.” 


For Friends’ Review 
USE ALL DILIGENCE. 

“For thus saith the high and lofty One 
that inhabiceth eternity, whose name is Holy ; 
I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble and to re- 


vive the heart of the contrite ones.” Isaiah 
lvii, 15. 
What a wonderful revelation has our 


Heavenly Father here made of Himself! 
Should not mortal man bow in reverent 
adoration at the thought, that He who “ tell- 
eth the number of the stars,”” and “ calleth 
them all by their names,’ He, before whom 
‘the nations are counted as the small dust of 
the balance,” should thus condescend to pro- 
claim as from the courts of heaven—‘‘ Thus 
saith the high and lofty One who inhabiteth 
eternity.” 

He tells us of His home, that His habita- 
tion is eternity. Oh,solemn thought to us 
mortals, that when we leave this changing 
world we enter upon a never-ending existence ! 
To what can we compare it? Our only ide: 
of eternity is by approximation. One of the 
apocryphal writers gives us this language: 
“Asa drop of water upto the sea, so are a 
|thousand years to the days of eternity.’ 
Then, if we turn to the scriptural account of 
j our present existenc~, we find this language, 
* What is your life? It is even as a vapor.” 
What a comparison: a vaper, that which is 
seen only a few moments —so is man in this 
world—here a few days, then goeth to his 
“Jong home.” 

With this view of life and eternity, well 
might this language be given to the de- 
scendants of Abraham and to us, “ Oh, 
that they were wise,’—wise in what? 
Duly to appreciate that time that is given, 
and its relation to an everlasting future. If 
\a thousand years bears only that relation to 
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eternity that a drop of water bears to thesea, 
how all-important it is that our whole life, 
with all its powers and energies, be devoted to 
a preparation for our eternal home. Christ 
Jesus has not only made the atonement for 
our sins, but has given us precepts to keep. 
“These things have I spoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full.” If it is possible for us to 
lose that fulness of joy by not keeping His 
commandments, may it not be so for us to 
lose our fuli enjoyment in that eternity that 
awaits us, from present slothfulness, or from 
“the care of this world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches,” choking that earnest desire 
for a continual growth in grace? A traveller 
who has a journey on which all important re- 
sults depend is very thoughtful that every- 
thing be well arranged that no improper de- 
lays should occur. What can be of more 
importance to us than that our joy should be 
full in that home which Jesus has prepared 
for us ? 

As travellers, then, towards our heavenly 
rest, let every day be a day of unceasing 
prayer—let our eyes be continually on Jesus, 
and may the language of our consecrated 
hearts ever be “Lo! I come to do Thy will, 
Oh God !” Then may we not believe that He 
who has all power in heaven and in earth 
will supply all our needs; and when the 
journey of life shall close, and eternity is be- 
fore us, we can go rejoicingly to meet Him 
who hath said, “ Behold, I come quickly, and 
my reward is with Me, to give every man ac- 
cording as his work shall be.” H. 

E. VassaLsoro, Maine, 7th mo. 4th, 1874 
From Times of Refreshing. 
LIVE BY THE DAY. 


There is a laburnum-tree before me while I 
write, which gladdened the eye a short time 
ago by its lovely shower of golden blossoms, 
but which now shows nothing but pale green 
leaves and withering seed-pods. When it was 
in bloom, I thought more than once, Ah, thou 
lovely short-lived thing, 1 shall miss thee 
when thou art gone! But now that its glory 
is departed, I will tell you how I feel. Be- 
tween me and the laburnum is a flower-bed, 
which looked brown and bare when the other 
was gay with blossoms; now it is glowing in 
the sunshine with a bright mass of mingled 
hues, so varied and so beautiful, that the 
laburnum is scarcely missed or regretted ! 

And is it not thus with all the temporal 
mercies of God? And when temporal mercies, 
which roll in like successive waves or tides, 
when these ebb-and pass away, are they not 
thus replaced to the believer by brighter and 
better mercies—even eternal ones? 

Let this teach us to live by the day. Was 
I troubled yesterday, anticipating the loss of 
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something to-day? Ah, foolish child! to day 
has brought me blessings of which | knew 
nothing yesterday. Shall I be troubled to- 
day about the events to-morrow? No; God, 
whose child I am, forbids it! ‘‘ To-morrow 
shall take care for the things of itself ;” “ for 
“our Father knoweth what things we have 
need of.” No, I will take no anxious thought 
for the morrow; I will live by the day ! 

And, on reflection, how many of the mem- 
orable words of God teach the same lesson. 
Let some of their blessed voices be heard ! 
Here isone: “His mercies are new every 
morning.” This passage stands in the midst 
of a tale of sorrow, in the midst of the lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah ; and does it not bid the 
afflicted to live by the day? Beloved sufferer, 
the dew on flowers is new every morning ! 
The cheering light of day rises on a dark 
world new every morning! And so the dew 
of Christ, and so the light of Christ, on thy 
soul. Cheer up, then, and be of good cour- 
age; “light is sown for the righteous,” sown 
by the hand of infinite power and love ; 
light which “shall arise in darkness,” arise 
in each successive hour of need, turning thy 
midnight to noonday! Believe it, and bless 
the name of the Lord. 

Here is another: “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Does this catch the eye of 
some anxious saint, troubled about the meat 
which perisheth? Dear anxious brother, 
God has not filled thy barns, lest thou shouldst 
say, “Soul! thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years, take thine ease ;” nor has 
He suffered thy cupto run dry, and given thee 
nothing for today; but He has given thee 
rather (and thou mayest thank Him for this) 
a barrel and a cruse, which, though they 
never contain much, yetshall never be empty ; 
and He has given this, and this only, that 
thine eye and thy voice may be daily uplifted 
to Him, saying, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” God loves to hear thy voice in daily 
prayer; not the whining voice of thankless 
unbelief, but the humble, cheerful, earnest 
voice of love, and hope, and gratitude. Night 
by night He would have thee lie down in per- 
fect peacefulness, intending to seek His face 
on the morrow for the morrow’s needs, as one 
of old, who said, “ My voice shalt Thou hear 
in the morning ;” “ When I awake, I am still 
with Thee.” And, like all God’s pilgrim 
people, thou shalt find that, though to day’s 
manna be but enough for to-day, to morrow 
shall bring fresh showers of food from heaven, 
and so each day to the wilderness’ end! 
* Therefore I say unto you, take no thought 
for the morrow, for the. morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself.” 

But some will say, “ This is not my case ; 
I fear not for the wants of the body, but for 
the joy and strength and progress of the soul ; 
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I fear I may one day ‘perish by the hand 
of Saul.’” Beloved! the Lord has not given 
thee thy present strength to meet future 


evils! Thy present strength is only to meet 


thy present need; future strength shall be 
given for future wants. “Thy shoes shall be 
iron and brass” (they shall never wear out), 


“and as thy day, thy strength shall be.” The 


little child shall have strength to believe in 


Jesus; and when the days of happy child-! 


hood are gone, the young man shall have 
strength t » overcome the world. When youth 
is past, the ripening pilgrim shall have 
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work of today may seem humble or little, 
but if it is the work God has called you to, it 
is really great; and by doing it to Him you 
make it doubly great. We are “created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath before prepared that we should walk in 
them.” 

Simply walk, then, day by day, in the path 
that He has marked out for you, as you daily 
discover it. God has hid your future work, 
but it lies in your path all the way along. If 
your eye be watchful, you will discover fresh 
portions of itevery day ; and in the conscious- 


strength to toilon through the burden and | ness of this, “ whatsoever thy hand findeth to 


heat of the day: and when noon is passed, | 


the aged saint (such aone as Paul the aged!) 
shall find faith’s eye undimmed, and the 
Spirit’s force unabated, shall run without 
weariness, and walk without fainting—yea, 


do, do it with thy might,’’ and God in all 
things shall be glorified through Christ. 
Finally, each saint may say, “I shall not 
want,” either in things temporal or things 
spiritual. I am not rich in either, it may be, 


and mount up on wings as eagles, “to show|to day; but I have enough for to-day. 


that the Lord is upright; He is our rock, 
and there is no‘unrighteousness in Him.” He 
changeth not, fainteth not, neither is weary, 
but moveth onward in undiminished and ever- 
lasting might; and they that wait on Him 
“shall renew their strength.” How often? 
Annually? No! but blessed be His name, 
daily. For it is written, “Our inward man 
is renewed day by day.”’ 

Does this meet the eye of some Christian 
who has ceased striving to accomplish the 
work God has given Him to do, who has 
ceased to pull in the race, who is lying upon 
his oars, and waiting for some fresh, favorable 
breeze to waft him onward again? Oh, my 
brother, God has appointed the work for to- 
day,—daily labor, as well as daily bread. 
“Son, go work to day in my vineyard,” wait 
not idly for to-morrow; today was never 
given thee for nought. As one now gone to 
his heavenly rest well said, “God, who is 
just, measures the time to the work and the 
work to the time; He never gives us a good 
action to perform for which the time is lack- 
ing, nor @ moment in our existence in which 
we have not something good to do.” Our 
language should ever be, “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” and when we have 
done one thing, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do now?” and so on, without 
a single interval not filled up with the 
obedience due to God. No one can estimate 
the good that might enter into the life of any 
oue, regulated by such a disposition. Let 
these words sink down into thine ears ; ponder 
this thought in thy heart; look at the Lord’s 
example in tkis respect. Day by day Hedid 
just the work His Father marked out for 
Him and called Him to do; not laying great 
plans, but accepting all that came in His way, 
steadily keeping in view God’s good pleasure. 
“I do always those things that please Him.” 
He says to us, * Follow me” in this, The 





‘“‘ Day by day the manna fell ; oh, to learn the lesson 
well! 


Still by daily bounty fed—daily food for daily 
need,” 

Therefore, “I will fear no evil,” for ‘‘ Thou 
art with me” “always, even unto the end,” 
in all Thy fulness of wisdom, power and love ; 
and, therefore, “surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life,” and 
“T will bless Thee every day,” and praise 
Thy name forever and ever. G. 


<ienenineeasleenliall io 
For Friends’ Review. 
PLAINNESS OF DRESS. 


There is no doubt that undue importance 
has been attached to a certain peculiarity of 
dress or uniform of plainness, by some Friends, 
who have not only given more time, and ex- 
pended more money for this peculiar form, 
than would be required for mere simplicity 
and decency, but who have insisted that 
others, who did not feel the necessity, should 
adopt it also. It is now to be feared that in 
avoiding this extreme, some of our young 
members who see clearly that the conversion 
of the soul is more important than outward 
observances, may have fallen into the opposite 
extreme of adopting the fashions. It has 
been asserted that the Chinese nation expends 
seventy-five millons of dollars annually for 
sacrifices to their false gods; but that pro- 
fessing Christians in the United States ex- 
pend at least two hundred millions every year 
in needless sacrifices to their great idol, Fash- 
ion. While, therefore, we may avoid need- 
less singularity, we should not adopt the 
error of struggling for fashion, and those who 
purchase ready-made clothing because of its 
cheapness, and to save time, should select 
cheap and simple forms. 

The celebrated Mary Fletcher, a Methodist 
of the last century, had a clear view of this 
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subject, and it may not be out of place at the} 
present time to give in the columns of Friends’ 
Review, the conclusions at which she arrived 
when only nineteen years of age. She says: 

“TI prayed for direction, and saw clearly 
that plainness of dress and behaviour best 
became a Christian, and that for the following 
reasons : 

“1. The apostle expressly forbids women 
professing godliness to let their adorning be 
in apparel, allowing them no other ornament 
than that of a meek and quiet spirit. 

‘2. I saw the reasonableness of the com- 
mand, and proved it good for a proud heart 
to wear the plain and modest livery of God’s 
children. 

“3. It tended to open my mouth, for when 
I appeared like the world, in Babylonish 
garments, I had its esteem and knew not how 
to part with it. But when I showed by my 
appearance, that I considered myself as a 
stranger and foreigner, none can know (but 
by trying) what an influence it has on our 
whole conduct, and what a fence it is to keep 
us from sinking into the spirit of the world. 
For there is no medium; they who are con- 
formed to the fashions, customs and maxims 
of the world, must embrace the spirit also, 
and they shall find the esteem they seek, for 
the world will love its own. But let them 


remember, also, that word, ‘the friendship of 
this world is enmity with God.’ 


“4. I saw myself as a steward, who must 
render an account for every talent, and that 
it was my privilege to have the smiles of 
God on every moment of my time, or penny 
of money which I laid out. 

“5. I saw clearly that the helping my 
fellow-creatures in their need, was both more 
rational and more’ pleasant, than spending 
my substance on superfluities, and as I am 
commanded to love my neighbor as myself, 
and to consider all done to the household of 
faith as done to Christ, surely I ought not only 
to suffer my superfluity to give way to their 
necessity, but also (as occasion may require) 
my necessities to their extremities. 

“6. But it is not only the talent of money, 
but of time which is thrown away by con- 
formity to the world, entangling us in a 
thousand little engagements, which a dress 
entirely plain cuts through at once.” _—‘T. 

Union Springs, N. Y., Seventh mo. 6, 1874. 


——— -—s0e 


From the Penn Monthly. 


THE FIRST ANTI-SLAVERY PROTEST. 
(Concluded from page 764.) 

As to the particular time when these Ger- 
mans joined the Society of Friends, no pre 
cise data are ascertainable. But several of 
them had been made converts before they 
came to America. Speaking of the early 
immigrants to Pennsylvania, Robert Proud 
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(Hist. of Pennsylvania, vol. I, p. 216) says: 
“Among those from Germany were some 
Friends or Quakers from Krisheim or Cres- 
heim, a town not far from Worms in the Palat- 
inate. They had been early convinced of the 
religious principles of the Quakers by Wil- 
liam Ames, an Englishman.” 

Concurring with this testimony is that of 
Besse, who, in the “Sufferings of the Qua- 
kers,” vol. IT. p. 450, mentions several Friends 
in Griesheim (Krisheim) that were fined and 
otherwise annoyed by the authorities in the 
years 1658 to 1666. William Penn, when 
journeying through Germany in 1677, stop- 
ped at this place, to give his religious breth- 
ren advice and comfort.* Some of these 
named by Besse, viz., Peter and George 
Schumacher, came with their families to Ger- 
mantown, and several others of the first set- 
tlers, personal friends of Pastcrius, hailed 
from the same place. (Manuscript Autobi- 
ography of Pastorius in the “ Beehive.’”’) Also 
Croese, in his “ Historia Quakeriana,” which 
appeared in 1695, relates that several of the 
Germans, with whom William Penn con- 
sorted during his journey, afterwards emi 
grated to America. The thirteen families 
who formed the settlement of Germantown 
in 1683, all but one, turn up as members 
of the Quaker Society in contemporary doc- 
uments. Let it be stated here en passant that 
Mrs. James is mistaken in speaking of these 
families as fellow-passengers of Pastorius in 
the ship America (p. 10.), Pastorius arrived 
inthe “America,” August 20th, 1683, and with 
him a few persons, partly engaged as servants, 
among whom was Jacob Schumacher. (See 
the above quoted Autobiography.) The 
thirteen families that formed the nucleus of 
the Germantown settlement arrived in the 
same year, on the 6th of October, by the 
ship Sdaewed. These families were: Dirk, 
Herman and Abraham op den Graeff, Lenert 
Arets, Tunes Kunders, Reinert Tisen, Wil- 
helm Strepers, Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, 
Jan Simens, Johann Bleickers, Abraham 
Tunes, Jan Liicken. 


The three op den Graeffs we found in 
Quaker papers, committed either for or 
against George Keith; all the others except 
“Lensen” are proved as Quakers either by 
entry into the Abington Records or by the 
signature of their names to Quaker papers, 
such as the Burlington Protest, The Petition 
for Penn’s Restorat:on, Subscription to the 
Quaker Meeting House at Guigtntown. 
Among them are three out of the four who 
signed the anti slavery address of 1688. The 
fourth, Garret Henderich, we have reason to 
think, was a native of Griesheim, and a 


* See William Penn’s Journey through Holland 
and Germany. 
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tions mentions among those who suffered per- 
secution at Griesheim in 1666, John Hend- 
richs and Peter Schumacher. In a list of 
arrivals (MS. Documents of Hist. Soc. of 
Penna. ), we find Gerhard (Garret) Hendrich 
and Peter Schumacher as passengers in the 
same ship, the Francis and Dorothy, which 
landed in Philadelphia October 12th, 1685. It 
is fair to presume, that Garret was one of the 
Hendrich family that had tasted the intol- 
erance of the government. 

Thus whatever slender information can be 
gathered from the scanty records, either in 
relation to the meetings or about the individ- 
als that settled Germantown, it tends to the 
same conclusion, viz, that primitive German- 
town was hardly less imbued with Quakerism 
than primitive Philadelphia. 

We have to turn now to the evidence that 
is brought forward to arraign and upset this 
consistent tissue of facts, with a view of 
proving “that an error has crept into his- 
tory,” and that the originators of the anti- 
slavery protest were far from being Quakers. 

“A community,” says the authoress of the 
Potts’ Memorial, “ that kept the 28th of De- 
cember, as the records prove, because on this 
day Herod slew the Innocents, could not have 
been the followers of Fox.” Now he who 
proves too much proves nothing at all. Were 
a and conclusions correct, it would fol- 

ow that in the year 1703 there were no Quakers 
of any account in Germantown, while the ex- 
istence of a Quaker meeting at that time is as 
little questionable (and even admitted by Mrs. 
James) as it is at the present day. For the 
record alluded to in the Potts’ Memorial is 
the record of the Germantown court; and 
the only time the Slaughter of the [nnocents 
looms up is in the minutes of December 28th, 
1703. Now, strange to say, the records do 
not prove what is asserted, but just the con- 
trary ; for the court was on that day in regu- 
Jar session, Quakers and other officers attend. 
ing. Business was transacted as usually. 
How, then about the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents? A certain Matthew Smith had an 
action against Daniel Falkner, and “ by rea- 
son of conscience, viz., that this was the day 
when Herod slew the Innocents, as also that 
his witnesses were and would for the above 
reason not be here,’ desired a continuance of 
the case to the next day of record. This 
continuance was granted, and other business 
taken up. How the scruples of Matthew 
Smith, who, for aught we know, may have been 
a Roman Catholic, can be adduced as a proof 
that the Germantown community kept the 
day of the Slaughter of the Innocents, were 
no followers of Fox, and that consequently 
the anti<lavery protest of 1688 was not the 
work of Quakers, passes our comprehension. 
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Quaker before he left Germany. Besse men-| Were not the Quakers the Innocents that had 
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to be slaughtered ? 


Again the authoress of the Potts’ Memo- 
rial says: ‘‘ There is no reason to suppose 
that Pastorius or his eleven families were 
Quakers when they arrived here. In his let- 
ters home he calls the Friends Tremulendos, 
and he disclaims for himself the name of 
Pietist.” 

It is of no consequence, whether Pastorius 
was a Quaker when he arrived in Philadel- 
phia; we surely find him one by document- 
ary evidence after he had been ‘here several 
years. He does not call the Friends in his 
letter Tremulendos, but “ Tremulanten” (p. 
33), which in the German of the period is 
merely a latinizing equivalent for the word 
Quaker, implying no disrespect whatever. 

Some stress seems to be laid in the Potts’ 
Memorial on Pastorius’ declaration that he 
meant to impart to the Indians a knowledge 
of Holy Trinity and Christian Faith. But 
if the ground be taken that a person’s 
belief in Trinity disproves him a Quaker, 
George Fox himself runs the risk of having 
his Quakerdom questioned. (Se: what Fox 
in his address to the Grand Turk says about 
the three heavenly witnesses; Gospel Truth, 
Philadelphia edition, vol. IIT., p.381). Where 
Pastorius in his book on Pennsylvania dis- 
cusses religious principles (p. 86—89), he 
utters not a word that a Quaker could not 
subscribe to. 

Before we close, a word remains to be said 
about the tone and wording of the anti- 
slavery protest, so far as it may throw some 
light on the religious profession of the origi- 
nators. Mrs. James insists that the paper 
reproaches the Quakers for their practice of 
slave holding, and could not have emanated 
from any Quaker Society. We are of a 
different opinion. Of course, the German- 
town people held no slaves and might there- 
fore address those that did by “ you.” 


The use of “we,” where it does occur, 
seems to agree, on the other hand, for a vin- 
culum, connecting the writers and the re- 
ceivers of the address; and as this was di- 
rected to a religious body, the vinculum must 
have been that of religious profession. Such 
terms as these, “ we who profess that it is not 
lawful to steal must likewise avoid to purchase 
such things as are stolen,” and “ Europeans 
are desirous to know in what manner the 
Quakers do rule in their province, and most 
of them do look upon us with an envious eye,” 
may perhaps not weigh much as arguments ; 
but if any inference is to be drawn from the 
tenor of the instrument, we claim that it is 
in favor of, and not against, the conclusion 
that has been arrived at on other grounds. 


QO. SEIDENSTICKER. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHURCH ? 

As a part of his description of the present 
condition of the Church of England, in a re- 
cent speech, B. Disraeli makes use of the fol- 
lowing expression: ‘Instead of being in 
decay, the breadth of the island is covered 
with ecclesiastical structures, in which all 
the fine arts combine becomingly to produce 
‘the beauty of holiness.’” 

Was this meant for satire? Probably not. 
But what could become of a religious body, 
of which it were true (as in the English 
church surely it is not) that the “ beauty of 
holiness ” within it consisted only, or chiefly, | 
in the artistic grandeur and decoration of its 
ecclesiastical structures ? 

I rank I know some Christian people who 
seem to have taken Christianity in small 
spots; it never seems to be right through 
them. They are quickened; the heart is 
quickened—let us hope so—but the head does 
not seem to be quickened much. They do 
not study the Scriptures, and they believe 
what anybody tells them. Or if their brain 
is quickened, they are very dull at heart. Or 
their tongues appear to be quickened, but they 
have no hand for practical work ; they have 
never been quickened about the region of the 

urse. But let us have it all over. Let us 

ave such a divine baptism—excuse my 
translation of baptism—that we shall be im- 
mersed in it entirely, submerged in the Di- 
vine Spirit, and altogether absorbed in the 
life of Christ. We must have such men; we 
must ourselves be such men, if we would have 
life more abundantly.—Spurgeon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1874. 


InpDIAN TrouBLEs.—While distance and 
the nature of the channels of communication 
make it needful to use great caution in de- 
ducing conclusions from such accounts from 
our Western borders as are given in the 
newspapers, it is apparent from them, as well as 
from the letter from Dr. Wm. Nicholson printed 
in our last number, and other information 
this week, that a more than usually seri- 
ous crisis may be impending in the work 
of Friends among the Indians. ll those 
who sympathize with them and with the mo- 
mentous cause of Christian civilization and na- 
tional justice which Friends have borne a part 
in upholding, need now to lift their hearts 
in earnest supplication on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Commitee, a few days since assem- 
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bled in Lawrence, Kansas; that wisdom from 
above, “first pure, then peaceable,” the 
“spirit of love, the spirit of power, and the 
spirit of a sound mind” may be granted 
them, to meet the present occasion. That a 
portion of the Indian population, including 
members of tribes for some time amicably 
disposed, have left their Agencies and begun 
to commit depredations and even murders, is 
known; and there exists some apprehension 
of a more extended outbreak. 


This would be no time for critical remark 
upen the past, if material for it were pos- 
sessed; as itis not. But we cannot withhold 
the expression of an intense anxiety that first 
and fundamental principles may be, through 
all, maintained. It was to be anticipated, 
when, under Providence, the care of a num- 
ber of Indian tribes, hitherto often badly 
treated and sometimes unfriendly, was placed 
in the hands of Agents expressly chosen on 
the ground of Christian character and con- 
scientious attachment to peace, that their 
principles might, on that ground, come to be 
subjected to a fiery trial. Only faith and the 
love of Christ suffice for such work. As 
during the Irish rebellion many years ago, 
and among the Friends of North Carolina 
during the late war, Friends have need, in 
such labors, to take their lives in their hands, 


‘trusting in Almighty power for protection. 


The duty of the Government, avowedly sus- 
tained in part by military force, may be esti- 
mated from its own standpoint. While the 
“sword of the magistrate” is still borne by 
any, it ought to be a terror to evil doers, and 
not to the good. But the responsibility of 
Friends is at least different in that, while they 
acknowledge rightful authority, they can bear 
no part in mortal strife. 


A few serious difficulties, even a few disap- 
pointments or local failures, may be only a 
needed experience, to ripen the judgment and 
practical ability of those engaged in this new 
and harassing service. We are unwilling 
to think of any general or total failure as 
probable, if even possible. Like the “ holy 
experiment” of William Penn, out of whose 
historical success, mainly, we may believe 
the opportunity for it to have come, the bless- 
ing of the God of peace upon this effort may 
be hoped for. May the hands of the Com- 
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mittee and of all their Agents be so strength- 
ened, as, whatever besets them, “ having done 
all, to stand.” 


docimtpeeeupgenstigintte 

Visit or Frrenps to Avstra.ta.—Joseph 
John Dymond, Alfred Wright and William 
Beck, have offered to the Meeting’for Sufferings 
of London Yearly Meeting their services, to con- 
stitute a deputaticn from that Meeting to the 
Friends residing in the Southern hemisphere. 
They expect to sail in about a month. 

We are glad to present to our readers this week 
an interesting and satisfactory memorial of our 
late beloved Friend William J. Allinson. The 
memories of very many, who were associated with 
him in the bonds of friendship, will supply to 
this sketch that reality of character which can 
not be embodied in words. 





DIED. 
MORRIS.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, 


John Neiler, in Stark County, Ohio, on the Ist of 


Seventh month, 1874, after a protracted illness, 
Elizabeth Morris, in the 58th year of ber age; an 
esteemed member of Alliance Monthly Meeting. 
She leaves the comfortable evidence that her end 
was peace. 


WHITE.—On the 19th of Fifth month, 1874, Ma- 
linda, wife of David White, aged nearly 38 years; 
a member of Tonganoxie Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 
She was a devoted wife and mother, a kind neigh 
bor, and from her consistent and unassuming man- 
ner of life, we have the consoling evidence that she 
was ready for the summons, thougb but little is 
known of her feelings near her close. 

TONES.—At his residence, in Windham, Maine, 
S..th month 22d, 1874, after a long illness, Elisha 
Jones, aged 76 years ; a valuable member and Elder 
of Windham Monthly Meeting. He labored faith- 
fully to maintain the ancient principles of Friends. 
A great loss to the meeting and the Quarterly Meet- 
ing to which he belonged. His end was peaceful. 

EMERSON.—At his residence, in Garrattsville, 
N..Y., on the Sth of Sixth month, 1874, Richard 
Emerson, aged 75 years; a valued member of Buat- 
ternuts Monthly Meeting. He was diligent in the 
attendance of meetings, until increasing infirmity 
rendered it impossible. The last years of his life 
were attended with much suffering, which was al- 
ways borne with patience. His friends feel com- 
forted in the aseurance that he has entered intorest. 

MACOMBER.—At his residence in Farmington, 
N. Y., on the 14th of Sixth month, 1874, after a 
short illness, Joseph Macomber, aged 79 years; a 
member and Elder of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 
In early life, he gave his heart unto the Lord, who 
gently ted him through many trials, and finally en- 
abled him quietly to rest his head on the bosom of 
his dear Lord, and gently breathe his life out there. 

TATUM.—On the 26th of Sixth month, 1874, 
William R. Tatum, in the 63d year of his age; a 
beloved member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, 
New Jersey. Though the fina] call came at an un- 
expected moment, we have the consoling belief that 
he was found as one waiting for his Lord. A few 
weeks previously he remarked that he had “a com- 
fortable assurance that if taken cuddenly all would 





be well. He was not anxious about the time, but 
would leave it all in the hands of bis Saviour.’ He 
was beloved and respected in a marked degree by 
the community in which his life had been passed. 
The widow and the orphan ever found in him a 
sympathizing friend. ‘ Given to hoepitality,” in 
bis house, the stranger found a welcome, e' pecially 
such as had gone forth in the service of their Lord ; 
acd the everyday claims and cares of life were 
cheerfully put aside to help those on their way. As 
was justly eaid at his funeral, he was “‘ endowed 
with the gifts of a meek and quiet spirit and of 
Christian courtesy, and was enabled to wear these 
ornaments to the praise of the Giver.” 


WHITE.— At Champaign, Il!., on Fifth month 
24th, 1874, in the 38th year of her age, Elizabeth 
E., wife of Alfred White, and daughter of Jesse 
and Mary B. Evans. Almost from childhood she 
had been a Cevoted and consistent Christian, and 
without a single fear, although a great sufferer for 
many years, she awaited patiently the time of her 
departure. Speaking to a friend, she said: “I 
have always tried to keep my work done, so that I 
would be ready any time, and not bave my prepa- 
ration to make when death came.” 


NARAMORE.—Suddenly, on the r.orning of the 
llth of Sixth month, 1874, at her residence in 
Westmoreland, N. Y., Eliza D., wife of David Nar- 
amore, and daughter of Henry A. and Mary Knowles, 
of Iowa, in the 39th year of her age; a beloved 
member and Elder of Westmoreland Monthly Meet- 
ing. She bad long been engaged to seek first the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness thereof. The 
last two or three years of her life she seemed to be 
ripening for heaven, and more abundantly filled 
with that love that thinketh no evil, but is fall of 
gentleness and good works. When the midnight 
call was heard, it found her ready to go forth with 
joy to meet the Bridegroom, speaking largely of the 
love and goodness of God, and resting in a full as- 
surance of His mercy. 


A Generat Meetine is appointed by the Com- 
mittee of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at New 
Garden, to commence the 14th of Eighth montb, at 
7 o'clock P M. A cordial welcome is extended to 
all. Persons coming by rail, will be met at New 
Garden depot, on the Salem Railroad, by J. E. 
Cox or J. V. Lindley. 

They have also appointed one at Westfield, Sur- 
rey County. N. C., 12 miles east of Mt. Airy, to com- 
mence on the 22d of same month, at 11 o’clock A. 
M. Laborers are invited to this field also. 


IsHam Cox, Clerk. 





OTHER GENERAL MEETINGS TO OCCUR. 


8th mo. 3d, 1874. Watseka, Illinois. 
™ Tw, “ Onarga, Illinois. 
- 9th, “ Cesar’s Creek, Indiana. 
“ a a Walnut Ridge, Indiana. 
™ 2ist, ‘ Vandalia, Michigan. 








EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM A PRISONER. 
“Mr. ALFRED JOHNSON: 

“ Dear Sir,—I get along in about the same 
manner as when I wrote to you last; but with 
this difference, my faith and trust in God 
is stronger. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that I firmly believe that the Lord is taking 
care of me; and I as firmly believe that He 
will take care of me in the future, and also 
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believe that He takes care of all who try to 
cerve Him, no matter where we may be. Nor 
would I have this simple faith taken away 
from me. : ; ; . . 

“ Lately there seems to be renewed interest 
taken in our sabbath-school by those in au- 
thority here. I have heard that our present 
chaplain will have, besides our regular service 
on the sabbath, a prayer meeting, to be 
carried on by such of the prisoners as are 
disposed to lead a religious life. I have posi- 
tive proof that there are several here who 
are trying to become what God intended they 
should be, honest, Christian men. Many 
plans have been introduced and tried for the 
reformation of criminals : some of them wise, 
and some otherwise. There is only one way 
to reform men, and that is God’s way. The 
religion of Christ, while it makes a good man 
better, will stoop down and raise a man out 
of the mire of profligacy. It will put a new 
song in his mouth, and at last carry him to 
heaven. Any and every other means to re- 
form men is, at best, but mere human quack- 
ery. Iam well aware that there are many 
noble Christian men and women who have a 
deep sympathy for those who are so upfor- 
tunate as to be in prison, and would use every 
effort in their power to lead their minds 
towards God and heaven. In trying to do 
so, they may learn a lesson from their Master, 


who, in His infinite love and mercy, identi- 
fies Himself with the outcast in His lonely 


cell in these wonderful words. “I was in 
prison, and ye visited me.” I sincerely be- 
lieve, and I say so from a long and sad ex- 
perience of prison life, that if the proper 
means were used, most of those men here 
would return to their families and friends 
like the demoniac of old, clothed, and in their 
right mind. I have read with deep interest, 
some account of what people ‘call the wo- 
men’s crusade against saloon keepers; you 
will, perhaps, remember my telling you that 
I was a slave to intemperance. It has been 
the curse and bane of my life None but 
God knows how much I have suffered from 
it. From my heart I wish these noble women 
God speed. Women have suffered terribly 
from this curse, and the wonder is, that every 
woman in the land does not rise up, and de- 
clare that it shall exist no longer. Hote 

“Tn conclusion I want to say that I am 
on the last year of my sentence. I feel 
hopeful and cheerful, and though I may never 
meet you in this world, I am trying to live so 
as to meet you in heaven. Yours, truly, 

Joun RILey. 

“Tr is not the critic’s eye, but the child’s 
heart, that most truly discerns the counte- 
nance that looks out from the pages of the 
Gospels.” —J, C. Shairp. 


REVIEW. 
From the Public Ledger. 
CHEAP “‘ COFFEE-HOUSES.” 
Mr. Editor :—Perhaps you may advance 


-| the cause of temperance by inserting in your 


valuable paper the following experience with 
myself: I find myself in need of some re- 
freshment-during the day ; I don’t mean a 
" — meal.” I find beer does me no good, 
and does not refresh me as long as a cup of 
coffee does. When I was a boy, in London, 
I used to go to a coffee shop, where they do 
not keep malt and spirituous liquors; there 
were nice tables with partitions, papers to 
read, and all for a few cents. You could sit 
as long as you liked, and get a half pint cup of 
coffee for about three cents; with one roll 
and butter, five cents; and they make it 
pay. Can it not be done here, also, in the 
Park? At Greenwich Park, near London, 
you can, outside the Park, have tea or coffee 
served up for a very little cost. 1 spent most 
of my evenings at the coffee-houses when I 
was a boy, and that’s why I did not become 
a drunkard. Yours, 
AN OLD SuBSCRIBER. 

[The above brief letter is copied on account 
of its individual testimony to the usefulness 
of a method of promotion of the temperance 
reform, which has not yet received nearly as 
much attention as it appears to deserve. Safe, 
yet attractive substitutes for the dram shops 
ought to be provided by those who desire to 
rescue the workiugmen from their destructive 
allurements. Will not some of our friends 
organize an association for the establishment 
of temperance coffee-houses and Holly-tree 
Inns ?-—Ep.] 


HORSE RACING, 


In close connection with the evils attendant 
upon the theatre, opera and circus, are those 
rowing out of the practice of horse racing. 
So manifest have these been, that more than 
one legislative enactment has been = 
with a view to its prevention. But by boldly 
evading the spirit of the law, and upon var- 
ious pretexts, it is to be feared that this sport, 
if such it may be called, is again growing 
into favor. In its true character, it may be 
fairly designated as gambling on a large 
scale; the shuffling of cards and the throw- 
ing of dice being exchanged for the uncer- 
tain and painful efforts of poor dumb ani- 
mals, urged to their highest speed by whip 
and spur. Cruel and debasing in itself, its 
usual attendants are intemperance and pro- 
fanity. As in the theatre so on the race- 
course, the moral atmosphere is tainted ; and 
under the contagious excitement, the com- 
paratively innocent, lured on by gamblers 
and other profligate characters, often risk 
stake after stake until involved in harassing 
debt, and betrayed, it may be, into other 
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violations of morality, they finally cover 
themselves with disgrace and ruin. To gratify 
the taste for this cruel pastime, agricultural 
societies, have, of late, introduced trotting at 
their exhibitions, ostensibly for the purpose 
of improving the breed of horses; but even 
under their supervision, the temptation to 
wagering is too strong for prevention, and it 
may well be feared that, instead of promot- 
ing the original design of such fairs, they 
have thus become a means of demoralizing a 
portion of our rural population. . . . . 
For those who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity, and Jong with us to see His 
kingdom and truth exalted in the earth, we 
tenderly desire that they, as well as ourselves, 
may be brought fully to appreciate the re 
sponsibility of giving even a silent or nega- 
tive approval to any form of popular diver- 
sion, whereby that high standard which the 
religion of the New Testament has undoubt- 
edly set up, shall appear to be in anywise 
lowered. We fear that, as professed Chris- 
tians, too many of us are coming short of our 
duties ; first, to the Lord, in not keeping our 
own souls pure, humble and faithful to Him, 
and secondly, in too easily persuading our- 
selves that we are free from responsibility for 
the action of others. ihe true disciple re- 


joices to feel that, in the Divine sight, the 


souls of his fellow beings .are precious as his 
own, and that the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus reaches to all. Instead of being en- 
grossed in his own gains and pleasures, his 
heart will go forth in good will to the whole 
family of man. He dare not ask the ques 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” but a 
sense of duty will prompt him, under Divine 
direction, to raise the fallen, to gather the 
outcast, to shield the innocent and the unwary 
from temptation. Especially will he daily 
seck to live so near the blessed Master, that 
others may be thereby drawn to taste for 
themselves how good the Lord is, while he 
jealously watches lest any act of his shall 

ut a “stumbling block or an occasion to fall 
in a brother’s way.” Sharing, as every true 
follower of Christ must do, in efforts and de- 
sires such as these, we feel that, however else 
we may differ, we herein stand upon common 
ground ; and that we need each other’s hearty 
support in endeavoring, by every right means, 
to stem a current which, it may well be 
feared, is steadily growing stronger, and is 
stealthily undermining what is pure and vir 
tuous in the community.— Address of Friends, 
&e., 1873. 

Tae path to life does not stretch across 
the levels of habit, but winds up the heights 
of aspiration, and, at every fresh step in the 
ascent, a wider horizon of duty opens to the 
view.— Winkworth. 
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[The following article is from the pen of 
the well-known entomologist, Rathvon, of 
Lancaster county, Pa.] 


THE COLORADO POTATO BUG. 


The Colorado potato bug, or Doryphora 
decemlineta, has for several years past made 
alarming havoc in the potato crops of the 
western section of this country. Some forty 
years ago,it was known in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where it seemed to be indigenous, 
feeding upon the rostratum, or wild potato. 
When the common tuber was introduced in 
that region, the beetle soon attacked it, and 
spreading from one field to another, in 1859 
it had reached a point one hundred miles 
west of Omaha. fn 1861 it invaded lowa, 
and crossed the Mississippi in 1864-69. 

The-beetle lays its eggs on the under side 
of the potato leaf. These are speedily 
hatched. The larve, when full grown, is 
over half an inch long, very thick in the 
middle, and tapering towards the head and 
tail. It is of a pale-yellow color, often dusky 
or freckled on the back, with small blackish 
dots, and along each side are two rows of 
large black dots. The legs are black, and 
the head black and shining. 

The mature insect, the beetle itself, is 
nearly half an inch long and a quarter of 
an inch wide Its shape is oval, very convex 
above, and flat beneath; of a hard, crusta- 
ceous texture, smooth and shining, and of a 
bright straw color, the head and thorax be- 
ing sometimes tawny yellow; head and thorax 
marked with black spots; the wing cases with 
black stripes arranged longitudinally, five on 
eac., case. The antenn are twelve-jointed ; 
the first five joints are pale or tawny yellow, 
the remaining joints black, the last joint be- 
ing small, and sunk into the penultimate one. 
The legs are tawny yellow, the hips, knees 
and feet being aie black. It requires 
less than a month to pass from the egg to the 
beetle state. 


Where the bug once gets a footing, it 
speedily destroys the entire crop. It is be- 
lieved to effect all its transformations in fif- 
teen days, so that a single pair would, if un- 
molested, produce sixty millions of progeny 
in a single season. Various modes of pre- 
venting its ravages have been suggested. 
Brushing or shaking the larv from the haulm 
into a vessel, is sometimes tried, but this is a 
laborious and dangerous operation. Dusting 
the leaves with white hellebore powder is an 
effective remedy, when it is weil done; the pow- 
der must, however, be freshly ground, as it 
loses its efficacy when kept too long. Paris 
green is also recommended, but both powders 
are irritating to those applying them, while 
the latter is extremely poisonous. Birds, it 
is said, will not destroy the bugs, as the ema- 
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nations from their crushed bodies are noxious 
even to human beings, and, it is said, have 
caused several deaths. The symptoms resem- 
ble those caused by the bite of a rattlesnake. 
The beetle has several insect enemies, espec- 
ially some varieties of ladybird, which prey 
upon its eggs and larve. 

There has been considerable alarm in Eng- 
land lately, lest the pest should be imported 
thither in American potatoes, and official in- 
vestigations have been made in order to de 
termine the advisability of prohibiting im- 
portations of the vegetable. The report, how- 
ever, points out that the larve of the parasite 
are not deposited in the tubers or conveyed 
by them, and that with the exercise of proper 
care, no danger need be apprehended from 
American potatoes imported into England. 

S.S. Rathvon, the well-known entomolo- 
gist, of Lancaster, has furnished the Morning 
Review with the following : 

Without entering into a description or his- 
tory of this scourge of the potato plant, we 
will give only a synopsis of the possibilities 
of its increase, and adduce what has, so far, 
been the most successful artificial remedy for 
its arrest and destruction. 

In the latitude of Southern Pennsylvania, 
this insect is capable of producing certainly 
two distinct broods during the spring and 
summer season, but it is more than probable 
it would produce three broods. Each female 
beetle, during her life time, deposits one thou- 
sand eggs, at different times, within a period 
of about forty days. Apply the rule of 
simple multiplication, should a fertilizer— 
either by ordinary or extraordinary means— 
find her way into a thrifty potato field, the 
result would possibly be the following : 

The first brood would be five thousand, the 
one-half of which would be females, and very 
probably more than one-half. Multiply one 
thousand by five hundred, and we have five 
hundred thousand as the second brood, all pro- 
ceeding from a single female at the beginning 
of the season. But, suppose an early spring 
or a late autumn should occur, we might rea- 
sonably look for the development of a third 
brood, which, by the simple rule above stated, 
would then reach the almost incredible num- 
ber of two hundred and fifty millions. If these 
are the prolific possibilities originating in a 
single gravid female, what would the case be 
if ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred such fe- 
males were to be distributed over a potato 
field at the same time? That such an ex- 
aggerated result wou'd not be likely to fol- 
low, is no more reason for the farmers of the 
country to be indifferent, or relax their efforts 
to destroy or check the increase of the insect, 
than would be their omission to make any 
provisions for the future winter, on the ground 
that such a winter might not come, or to lead 
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a life of moral indifference, on the ground 
that there might be no further tribunal before 
which an account is due. 

To counteract these possibilities, there are 
some helps in the economy of nature, but the 
probabilities must be provided for by human 
ene-gy, in the application of artificial reme. 
dies. 

The best remedy thus far discovered, iz 
“Paris green,” and the one that is chiefly re. 
lied on by those longest and best acquainted 
with the insect and its habits. This poison, 
duly prepared for use, is kept for sale by the 
druggists of the Western States, but here in 
Pennsylvania the demand for it has not yet 
sprung up. There is very little use in trifling 
with other remedies, losing time and crop 
both, where the latter is seriously infested. 
Vigilant hand picking, early in the spring, 
before the eggs are laid, would be very useful. 

Take one pound of (good quality) Paris 
green, and twenty pounds of wheat, rye, or 
buckwheat flour, and mix thoroughly until 
the poison is thoroughly distributed. Takea 
common “tin cup,” with a perforated lid or 
bottom to it, (like a common-pepper-box) and 
apply the remedy in the morning while the 
dew is on the plant, or after a shower of rain. 
It need not be applied except where there 
are insects, and is sure ‘to kill all it comes in 
contact with. When the insects are yet young, 
they will be found in groups, and then a small 
quantity of the mixture will give them their 
quietus. When the weather is windy, the 
operator should have the wind blowing from 
him, in order not to inhale any of the dust. 
Paris green may also be used in liquid sus- 
pension (it is insoluble in water) in the pro- 
portion of one tablespoonful of pure green to 
an ordinary bucketful of water, and sprinkle 
over the plants with any instrument best 
adapted to that purpose. An instrument has 
been patented in the West, through which 
the liquid is blown in the form of spray. Al- 
though in this form the remedy is quite as 
effectual as it is in the form of powder, yet it 
is considered less economical, heavier to carry, 
and requires constant stirring, as the tendency 
of the green is to settle on the bottom. 

Ducks, geese and turkeys are said to feed 
on these insects, but of course it would not 
be prudent to allow fowls to enter a field 
where Paris green had been used. 

THE THREATENED FAMINE IN Inp1a, the 
worst effects of which seem to have been hap- 
pily averted by the prompt measures of relief 
taken by the British Government and by the 
rapid growth of new crops of food, has led 
government officers to recommend a reorgan- 
ization of the Indian Meteorological Bureau. 
Some general facts regarding the time and 
quantity of the rainfalls of India have been 
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noted, but the conditions upon which a wet 
or dry season depends are imperfectly under- 
stood. It is believed that, with meteorologi- 
cal data collected in parts of India, uniform 
as to subject and method of collection, tables 
could be made which would clearly indicate 


the probable amount of rainfall and length of 


continuance of rainy seasons and the conse- 
quent probable amounts of the food crops. 
Such results, if regularly obtained, would en- 
able the government to prevent any great 
distress resulting from famines, which are 
usually restricted to one or two districts or 
provinces of the great Empire.— Public Ledger. 


tee 
A RISEN MAN, 


There is a difference, nay, I would say dis- 
tance, between a righteous and a devoted man. 
The measure of a saint’s devotedness is ac- 
cording to the energy he is exereising as a 
man dead and risen with Christ. At the be- 
ginning of his history, Job was a righteous 
man. He was boasted of in heaven, again 
and again, in the very face of his accuser. 
But he was not a devoted man. The whis- 
per of his heart was, ‘‘ I shall diein my nest.” 
Accepted he was, as a sinner who kvew his 
living and triumphant Redeemer, godly and 
upright beyond his fellows; but withal, as to 
the power that wrought in his soul, he was 
not a dead and risen man. 


Such also was Agur (Prov. xxx, 1-9). He 
was godly, and of a lowly self judging spirit. 
He makes a good confession of human blind- 
ness and depravity, of the unsearchable 
glories of God, of the purity and preciousness 
of His Word, and of the security of all who 


trust in Him. He was a man of God, and 
walked in » good spirit. But he was not a 
devoted man. He did not know how toabound, 
aud how to suffer need. He dreaded poverty 
lest he should steal, and riches lest he should 
deny God. He was not prepared for changes, 
neither was Job. But Paul was. He had 
surrendered himself to Christ, as they had not. 
According to the power that wrought in his 
soul, Paul was a dead and risen man. He 
was instructed both to be full and to be 
hungry. He was strong in all things through 
Christ strengthening him. 

Job was righteous, but he was not prepared 
for such shifting scenery. He loved the open 
spot and the feathered nest. Changes come, 
and changes are too much for him. But God, 
in the love wherewith He loved him, as his 
Heavenly Father, puts him to school, to learn 
the lesson of a child of resurrection, to be a 
“partaker of IZ7is holiness,’ the holiness not 
merely of a right or pure minded man, but 
the holiness that suits the call of God ; the holi- 
ness of a dead and risen man, one of the pil- 


grims formerly, one of God’s strangers in the 
world. 
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Job was chastened to be partaker of such a 
holiness as this. Not that trials and troubles 
like his are essential to the learning of this 
lesson. A very common method it is, indeed, 
with the Heavenly Father in His wisdom. 
But Paul set himself daily to practice that 
lesson, without the instructions of griefs and 
losses in body or estate (Phil. iii.) In the 
fervent laborings of the spirit within, he ex- 
ercised himself in itevery day. And soshould 
we. We are to dread the Laodicean state, 
satisfaction with present condition or attain- 
ment. The Laodicean was not a Pharisee, 
or a self-righteous man of religion. He was 
a professor, it may be, of very correct notions 
and judgments; but in a spirit of self com- 
placency, he did not cherish increasing fresh- 
ness and vigor in the ways of the Lord.—J. 
G. Bellet, 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Krowa AnD Comancue Acency, Inp. Ter., 


Tth mo. 8th, 1874. 
Dr. J. E. Reoaps, 

My Dear Friend :—Doubtless the many 
rumors, true and false, which are flying 
around about our part of the country, have 
caused some anxiety among our friends. Since 
I wrote thee some time ago, giving a very full 
history of circumstances and events up to 
that time, in our immediate neighborhood not 
much of moment has occurred. The Chey- 
ennes and a part of the Comanches attacked 
a company of buffalo hunters, at a point 
known as the ‘“*‘ Adobe Walls,” situated near 
the line of New Mexico. The hunters, about 
thirty in number, repelled the attack, killing 
about twelve or thirteen of the Indians, and 
losing two of their number. This is the only 
depredation by the Comanches I have heard 
of. This company of hunters have been en- 
gaged for some time in that region of the coun- 
try slaughtering the buffalo for their hides, 
leaving the bodies to rot on the Plains, which 
has had a very bad influence upon the In- 
dians, who regard them as sacred, or in their 
language, as “* Medicine,” the gift to them of 
the Great Spirit, and they do not expect to 
survive their extermination. Thou wilt re- 
member their referring in the Council here 
to the men who were poisoning their buffalo ; 
the ones with whom they had the fight are 
the same referred to then. We have many 
reports of depredations committed on the 
Kansas border. One item was published that 
the town of Medicine Lodge had been burned 
and eighteen people killed, which turns out 
to be false; and I presume many other of 
the reports are equally so, though some of 
them may be true. The Cheyennes are leading 
in the matter; unfortunately their trade:s 
sold ammunition not only to them, but to all 
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who applied for it, in unlimited quantities ; 
one of their clerks told me they sold it by tons, 
and the Indians as a consequence are well 
armed and well supplied with ammunition. 

One of the chiefs, in talking to me to-day 
about it, said he believed that had a great 
deal to do with causing the Indians to act so 
baaly, and I coincide with his views on the 
subject. We have a report that our train, 
loaded with sugar and coffee, has been cap- 
tured by the Cheyennes at Skelleton Creek, 
the train burned, and four men killed ; but it 
may be like the many other rumors—turn out 
to be false, though I am not prepared to ex- 
press au opinion, only that so many false re- 
ports are flying. 

I receive kind messages from the outside 
Comanches every few days, telling me I must 
not throw them all away because a part are do- 
ing wrong. I held a very interesting council 
with those who are camped near to me, yester- 
day and to-day ; I told them I would make one 
more strong effort to get them to come back, 
especially those who wanted to remain friendly 
with Washington. Some of them had al- 
ready done badly. I could not make them 
any promises for others, as I did not know 
what road Washington might make for them; 
if, however, they would come back near the 
Agency, I would do all I could to make 
friends between them and Washington—and 
some other talk from myself. Rens back 
and Quirts Quip each sending good messages, 
Maxie starts to the camp in the morning. 
I am not without hope of effecting some good 
in the matter. I believe many of them will 
listen to me. I am satisfied a number of 
them are anxious to come in, and will do so. 
The Apaches are doing well. Of course they 
are a good deal worked up by the many re 
ports; Indians are much more sensational 
than white people. The Kiowa Medicine 
dance has closed. An old man came in from 
Kicking Bird’s band; he reported them di- 
vided in sentiment; the Cheyennes had heen 
making very strong overtures to them; the] |. 
majority of them were in favor of remaining | Richards was very ill, taken suddenly with an 
loyal and friendly. I am expecting Kicking | attack of coughing; his condition was re- 
Bird, Sun Boy, Stumbling Bear, Satanta, and | garded as very critical: I hope to hear soon 
a number more chiefs in to-morrow or next | of his entire recovery. A short time ago, he 
day. Kicking Bird sent me word I need|and uncle Joseph D. Hoag, who has been 
not be uneasy about his half of the Kiowas; stopping with him for some time, were pros- 
that they intended to do right whether the| trated and rendered insensible by a lightning 
others did or not, and he did not want me to |8hock, which may have something to do with 
give them up and let my heart get tired, and | his present attack. . . , ° : 
quit, but stay and help those who wanted to With kind regards, believe me to be thy 
































their friends to leave them. They say, if 
some of them are foolish and won’t listen to 
the goo! advice of those who are trying to 
help them, let them go and fall into the 
hands of the soldiers. After that, those of 
them who are not killed will be glad to open 
their ears and hear, and keep in their hearts 
the good advice of their friends. ‘‘Some of 
them who have so much ammunition feel 
very independent now, and think they can 
whip everybody ; but pretty soon that will 
be gone; then, if not killed, they will be glad 
to come back to their friends.” 

Our outlook, though very discouraging, 
and not without many dark and lowering 
clouds, still has many rays of light streaking 
through it, giving some hope for the future. 
That some of the Indians have done badly I 
presume there is no doubt, which affords 
ground for making many charges, which are 
in fact false, against all; and our hands 
seemed tied, as any denial we might make 
would be treated as exparte. So it seems 
like we will have to do the best we can and 
wait till the storm blows over, and then, if 
nothing is left for us to work with, we can 
retire from the field. It certainly would be 
a great pity that the bad should compel those 
who are striving for the welfare of all, to 
give up and leave those who seem to appre 
ciate what is being done for them, and under 
its influence have made, and are making ad- 
vancement in “the good road.” 

Several weeks ago I sent some Essaqueta 
Apaches to Mexico after their friends ; to- 
day they came back, bringing with them 
about sixty people, thir ytwo having come 
ahead of them. Many more started, but on 
reaching the Plains heard so many reports 
about troubles here, that they became alarmed 
and went back. I shall send after them 
again as soon as the matters here become set- 
tled. With a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
presents, I believe I could, through Indian 
channels, bring in many of those people. 

Yesterday [ received word that Agent 





do right; and he thought the others would attached friend, J. M. Haworra. 
soon get tired and be sorry for doing wrong. saiaah 

The Comanches, as well as the Kiowas, are aes Se eee ee 
afraid [ will get tired and quit because some Lawrence, Kan., July 17th. 


of them do wrong. They say the good ones 


appreciate their friends, and now, just at the! Friends on Indian Affairs, in session at Law- 
time when they need help, they don’t want’ rence, having under consideration the present 
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condition of the agencies under their care, 

have adopted the following minutes, to wit: 
While we recognize the exigencies of the 

situation in which our agent, John D. Miles, 


From the Evening Bulletin 
THE ATLANTIC CITY DISASTER. 


An esteemed correspondent at Cape May sends us the follow- 
ing expressive lines, in allusion to the distres-ing accident at 
Atlantic City, last week, resulting in the loss of several members 


has been placed as set forth in a telegram of of the Sharpless family and their companion Anna Roberts: 
- , 


the 7th inst., sent by him to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and consider that great 
allowance is due him under these trying 
circumstances in judging of his course, yet it 
is the conclusion of this Committee, after 
having given him a full personal hearing, that 
some of his actions and the warlike tenor of 
the dispatch above referred to show that he 
is not sufficiently in harmony with the prin- 
ciples upon which our work among the 
Indians is based, and hence we would kindly 
request his resignation of office. It is with 
great regret that the Committee have been 
forced to the above conclusion, and they 
desire, in communicating it to him, to »ssure 
him of their feeling of personal kindness 
toward him. 

Information has been received that of the 
tribes under their charge a large proportion 
are in a prosperous condition. Civil order is 
well preserved. Schools asd _ industrial 
operations are flourishing. In the three 
southwestern agencies, chiefly owing to the 
intrusions of white men, who kill buffalo, 
trade in whiskey, and steal horses, some of 
the chief of the young men of a few of the 
tribes have resolved upon retaliation. Small 
war parties have attacked a train, a few 
ranches, and the buffalo-hunters in the pan- 
handle of Texas. We are hopeful that order 
and quiet may soon be restored. 

By direction of the Committee, 

Cyrus Beepe, Clerk pro tem. 


—— 


SEPARATE IMPRISONMENT. 


Thirty years ago, the objection was urged 
(by some of those not well acquainted with 
the subject) against the “separate system ” 
of confinement, such as is exemplified in the 
Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, that it 
is cruel ; endangering the sanity and shorten- 
ing the lives of prisoners. Charles Reed, M. 
P., in an article in the Leisure Hour, describ- 
ing a recent visit to the Penitentiary, says: 

‘* Here was a man pointed out as the ident- 
ical man described by Dickens (American 
Notes), in 1862, as in a dying condition, hav- 
ing then completed two years of his imprison- 
ment. He said of him, .... ‘a more heart- 
broken, dejected, wretched creature it would 
be difficult to imagine.’ It shows how easily 
an amiable disposition may be imposed upon. 
This incorrigible fellow is still in prison, and 
still in the decorated room. but in 1873 he is 
plump and jocose, and expressed his firm in- 
tention of remaining in his quarters as long 


as the Governor was inclined to be kind to 
him,” 
















Sweet summer smiled o’er land and sea, 
All nature seemed in harmony 
With pleasure’s happy reign ; 
No frowning cloud was overhead, 
No friendly sign of coming dread 
Could eager eyes obtain. 


In such an hour a merry band, 
Exultant, left the sultry strand 
To plow the feathered main. 
Their last words heard from off the shore, 
By friends who ne’ershould see them more, 
“ We'll soon be back again.” 


The gulls, slow sailing o’er the seas, 

Or battling with the bracing breeze, 
Were scarce more free from care 

Than tho-e who sped before the wind, 

Ur those whom love had left behind, 
Doomed to a dark despair ! 


For in the twinkling of an eye 
A parent’s dearest hopes must die, 
A brother’s proudest care ; 
And helpless children orphaned be, 
And fondest joys forever flee, 
A sister’s heart could share. 


O, God of the inconstant sea! 
Thy ways are wrapped in mystery 
We would not ask to know; 
But we would crave Thy voice to hear, 
Thy saving presence ever near, 
In seeming weal or woe ;— 


Assured within Tby gracious arms, 

Beyond this changirg world’s alarms, 
A certain rest to find; 

And there to learn the mysteries 

That govern all Thy just decrees, 
Unsealed to human kind! 


Seeing “in life we a-e in death,” 

And life, at best, is but a breath 
That passeth quickly o’er; 

O, Heavenward Pilot, deign to guide 

Our life’s trail bark, as by Thy side, 

Till anchored o’er earth’s treacherous tide, 
Safe, safe forever more! 


Stockton House, Cape May, July 12, 1874, Ww. 


eee 
TRUST IN GOD, 


The child leans on its parent's breast, 

Leaves there its cares and is at rest; 

The bird sits singing by his nest, 
And tells aloud 

His trust in God, and so is blest 
"Neath every cloud. 


He has nostore, he sows no seed, 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not heed ; 
By flowing stream or grassy mead, 
He sings to shame 
Men, who forget, in fear of need, 
A Father's name. 


The heart that trusts forever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings; 
A well of peace within it springs, 
Come good or ill, 
What’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will. 


Isaac WILLIAMS 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign IntTs_Luigence.—European advices are to 
the 20th inst. 

Great Brirain.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 14th, the bill for the regulation of public wor- 
ship passed its second reading without a division. 
In consequence of this vote Gladstone withdrew 
his resolution against the bill. On the 17th, the 
Colonial Minister stated to the House <hat the gov- 
ernment was ready to accept the offered cession of 
the Fiji Islands if it was made unconditional, but 
the sixteen conditions proposed by the Fijians were 
notacceptable. The Governor of New South Wales 
had been instructed to submit the views of the gov- 
ernment to the King and people of the Fiji Islands. 
The licensing biil passed the House of Lords on the 
17th. 

The Admiralty has awarded the owner of the 
steamer Spray $77,000, the E. F.Barry $70,000, and 
the AuLurn $2,500 salvage for towing into purt the 
abandoned French steamship L’ Amerique. It is 
said that the French Steamship Company will ap- 
peal against the award. 

Fraxce.—The Assembly, on the 14th, rejected the 
proposal, which was supported by Magne, Minister 
of Finance, to increase the salt tax. The majority 
against the government was 106. The next day the 
Minister’s proposition to increase certain other taxes 
was also rejected, by 256 votes to 33. This involved 
the defeat of his entire financial plans, and he 
thereupon tendered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted. Fourtin, Minister ot the Interior, resigned 
on vhe 17th, on account of differences of opinion 
between him and his colleagues; but this does not 
appear to have secured harmony among the remain- 
ing Ministers, as dispatches of the 18th reported 
that there was a complete crisis in the Ministry ; 
that tone Duke de Broglie had been endeavoring to 
f.rm « cabinet based 0. the old majority in the As- 
sembly, which displaced President Thiers, but had 
failed, and the Duke Decazes had been intrusted 
with the task. Oa the 20th, the Vice-President of 
the Council informed the Assembly that De Chabaud 
Latour had been appointed Minister of the Interior. 
and Mathieu Bodet, Minister of Finance. He also 
said that the Uabinet, as now organized, had not 
had sufficient time to agree upon its policy, and he 
therefore moved the postponement of the constitu- 
tional debate to the 23d inst., which was agreed to 
The Bonapartists are now without a representative 
in the Ministry. 

The Committee of Thirty, on the 15th, made a 
report on the various constitutional propositions 
referred to it, stating that the committee recognizes 
that President MacMahon’s powers are irrevocable, 
but declaring the Sceptennate merely a truce to par- 
ties tor seven years. The committee eubsti' utes for 
the bills referred to it, one framed by itself, which 
re-establishes Ministerial responsibility; confers 
legislative power upon two Chambers, the appoint- 
ment of the Upper House to be provided for bya 
future bill; provides that the President alone may 
dissolve the Lower House; prescribes that a con- 
gress of both Chambers shall provide for the con- 
tinuance of the government ic case of the death, 
resignation or expiration of the term of MacMahon ; 
and says that no modification of constitutional laws 
shall be allowed, unlees first proposed by the Pres- 
ident. 

Spain.—Decrees have been issued declaring all 
Spain io a state of siege ; sequestrating the property 
of the Carlists, whose estates will be held liable to 
beavy penalties to the relatives of republicans slain ; 
and finally creating a special reserve of 125,000 
men. A supplementary proclamation says that 


charges of sedition or conspiracy against the State 
will be tried by court-martial, and persons convicted 
of interfering with the railways or telegrapbs shall 
suffer death. The government announces that it 
will not permit the shooting of prisoners in retalia- 
tion for similar acts of Carlists. 

Cuenca, 84 miles southeast of Madrid, has been 
attacked by the Carlists, surrendered on the 16th, 
after an obstinate resistance. 

Turkey.—A cable dispatch of the 16th inst., an- 
nounced that a conflagration was raging in Galata, 
one of the suburbs of Constantinople. It was 
brought under control in about six hours, having 
destroyed 200 houses. 


Domwestic.—Chicago has been again the scene of 
an extensive fire, which broke out on the afternoon 
of the 14th inst., in the southern part of the city, 
and was not checked for nearly eight hours, burn- 
ing over a space of about 60 acres, including a 
small portion on the southern edge of the district 
devastated in 1871. About half of the space swept 
over had been covered with small wooden buildings, 
occupied by poor persons, who were thus rendered 
homeless, and many lost their all. The post-office 
was destroyed, but its contents were nearly all 
saved. Three botels, four church buildings, three 
of which belonged to colored congregations, and 
about 340 business houses, were burned. The lo3s 
was variously estimated from $4,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000. 

On the same evening, at Oshkosh, Wis., 600 
buildiogs were burned, mostly dwellings, with some 
stores, and 3,000 persons are reported to be house- 
less; loss estimated at about $1,000,000. 

On the 12th another disaster, occasioned by the 
breaking of a reservoir, occurred in Western Mas- 
sachusetts, less destructive than that of Mill River, 
and, happily, not attended by loss of life. Two 
dams on Middlefield brouk, a mountain stream flow- 
ing into Westfield river, 25 miles west of Spring- 
field, gave way in succession, the water carrying 
away factories, dwellings and bridges, and destroy- 
ing part of the track of the Boston and Albany 
railroad. Residents of the valley were notified of 
the first break in season to escape, as the lower 
dam resisted the flood for a time. 

On the 10th inst. a sad event occurred at Atlantic 
City, N. J. A party of eight persons were sailing 
in a small yacht on the ocean, when the boat was 
capsized by the waves, and five of the occupants, 
D. O. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, his wife, son and 
daughter, and Aona W. Roberts, daughter of the 
proprietor of the “Chalfante House,” at Atlantic 
City weredrowned The other three were rescued 
by a boat from the shore. 

A dispatch of the 20th from St. Louis, stated 
that several of the Associated Executive Committee 
of Friends on Jadian affairs had arrived there, re- 
turning from their special meeting at Lawrence, 
Kansas, and that they said that from 100 to 150 
Cheyennes, Arapahors and a few Comanches, con- 
stitute all the Indians now on the war path in the 
South-West, and they belong wholly to wild tribes. 
Sutanta and Big Tree, who were confined in 
Texas, remain true to their promises, and maintain 
a peaceable course. From other sources, we Lave 
reports of figbts between whites and Indians in 
Texas, and near Fort Sill in Indian Territory, and 
of attacks by hostile Sioux on mining and 
other parties in Wyoming Territory, as well as of 
conflicts between Jodians in the latter Territory and 
in Nebraska. Gen Sheridan, it is stated, has de- 
clared his belief that a general outbreak is not 
likely to occur, and that the Indians show a dispo- 
sition to retu:n to the reservations. 
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